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FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE WITH FLOWERS. 


1H 
What varieties of color are found in the petals of 
flowers! The shapes of the petals also vary; there are 


‘the flat, round petals of the rose and buttercup, the ta- 


= 


‘pith. A grass-stem is jointed but hollow. 


pering petals of the lily, the long-clawed petals of the 
pink and mustard, the tubular petals of the columbine 
and honeysuckles, that you must have noticed. Have 
you ever counted the petals ina flower? I mean in a 
single flower, for double flowers are made so by cultiva- 
tion, and none are ever found so when wild. How many 
petals has a wild rose, a lily, a pansy, a geranium, a 
morning-glory, a tulip? Pull a spike of the plantain 
that grows in your back yard. Pick off one tiny flower. 
How many petals has it? 

Flowering plants are divided into two great classes; 
in the first class we place those plants whose flowers 
have four or five petals, even if all five are grown to- 
gether to form one ring or tube, like the honeysuckles 
and morning-glories; in the second class we place 
those whose flowers have three or six petals separate 
or grown together. Do the rose and the lily belong 
to the first or the second class? 

Hold a rose or geranium leaf up to the light. See 
the veins init. The plaintain leaf shows its veins 
more plainly; but in each the veining is all woven in- 
to a network, except the middle line and the main 
veins branching from it, there is only a tangle and 
snarl of veinlets. We call this net-veining. But look 
at the leaf of the lily and of the corn. How smoothly 
these veins run from end to end of the leaf, like the 
smooth, shining, green silk in the growing ear of corn. 
We call this parallel-veining. The flowers that we 
placed in the first class all belong to plants that have 
net-veined leaves, and the flowers that have three or 
six petals, which we placed in the second class, grow 
on plants that bear parallel-veined leaves. Some flow- 
ers have no petals, and then we can tell, by their leaves, 
to which class they belong. The wild clematis that is 
now starring our roadsides has none, but its sepals are 
‘white, and we never miss the absent petals. 

You know that a cornstalk is jointed and full of 
If you 
should cut across the trunk of a cocoanut palm-tree, 
you would not find such firm, hard wood as in our 
oaks and cedars, but scattered or clustered threads of 
wood amid a pithy center. The palm and all plants 


haying three or six-petaled flowers and parallel-veined 


leaves are called endogens—endo, within, and gens, grow- 
ing—because the new wood forms in threads scattered 
amid the pith. But in the plants that belong to the 
first class, the wood, when there is any, grows just un- 
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der the bark, which isa sort of skin. Every year anew 
ring of wood forms outside of the pith and of the old- 
er wood. These plants are called exogens—ewo, outside, 
and gens, growing—and their wood is firm and hard. 
Plants that have no wood we call herbs, and classify 
them as exogens or endogens by the number of their pe- 
tals, or by the veining of their leaves. And they can 
also be classified by the first sprout that they put forth 
in the spring, if we watch whether the little plant has 
only one seed leaf or more than one. Do you remember 
the morning-glory’s first pair of leaves, with the notches 
in the ends? the flabby-fat seed leaves of the squashes 
and melons, and the funny, crooked sprout of the beans 
when the sturdy seed leaves came up with the old bean- 
skin atop, like one night-cap for two heads? The pea’s 
seed leaves are so corpulent they cannot get up at all, 
and send up the next leaves instead. - Plants whose 
seeds have two leaves in them are exogens, and are 
sometimes called dicotyledonous —di, two, and cotyledonous, 
seed-leayed. A kernel of corn or of wheat will not split 
like a pea or a bean, or the meat of a squash seed, or of 
a peach stone. The corn has only one cotyledon or 
seed leaf. All endogens are monocotyledonous, one-seed- 
leafed. 

I wish you would look at a great many plants and 
trees, and learn, either by flower, leaf, stem or seed, 
whether they are dicotyledonous exogens or monocotyledon- 
ous endogens. 


Have you thought of any trees that bear flowers? 
Fruit-trees, of course. Do nuts grow from blossoms on 
the nut-trees? Have you seen the flowers of the chest- 
nut, the walnut, the beech, the oak? Did you ever see 
blossoms on a maple or an elm? Are the basswood 
trees, or lindens, all out ofbloom now? Do you find any 
clusters of the one-winged seeds of the ash tree? or of 
the two-winged seeds of the maple? 


All flowering plants are called phenogamous or flower- 
bearing. You can feel very sure about all the field and 
garden plants whose blossoms claim your attention, that 
they belong to the first great division called phenogam- 
ous or flowering-plants. A few moments’ study of any 
plant will enable you to tell, either by the number of its 
petals the veining of its leaves, the character of its stem, 
or the number of its seed-leaves, whether it is an exogen 
or endogen. And this is an important question to be cor- 
rectly answered—first, when you wish to find out the 
name and habits of some strange flower, by means of 
the list of flowers with descriptions, that have been care- 
fully prepared by botanists, When you have learned 
to determine at once whether a plant is an exogen or an 
endogen, you can go on tracing out its smaller peculiari- 
ties till you have thoroughly made its acquaintance, 
And then you can learn its name. 
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We expect to give our readers an occasional story, 
either selected or original, and the conduct lessons of 
the “What to Do” department will come once each 
month. The stories will also belong to the same class, 
but will frequently not appear in the usual place in the 
sheet, as in the present number. 


Three little children digging in the sand at the beach 
were about to build a fort, when one suggested making 
a lighthouse instead ; because this is meant to save life, 
prevent danger, and help those in distress; while a fort 
is built for defense, invites attack, and implies great de- 
stroying of life and property. As you may suppose, the 
ones who wanted the fort were boys, to whom defense 
. and war are as natural as it is to breathe, and the other 
was a girl, as it is also the girl’s nature to prevent and 
heal. 


A great many years ago people used the scent of musk 
to perfume the clothing packed away in their bureau 
drawers. It will hold its odor a wonderful length of 
time, and many a grown-up grandchild, when turning 
over the relics of a long-ago grandmother, will find still 
lingering about them the unmistakable perfume, al- 
though it may be some fifty years since it was placed 
there. But even move distinctly comes floating back 
into our thought the fragrance of some comforting act 
of helpfulness, or wise and friendly counsel, which the 
fond old soul was sure to have ready for our troubles; 
and more lasting than the perfume in these trinkets she 
has left is the memory of a brave and simple life. 


WHAT TO READ. 


THE CHILDREN’S Book. Edited by Horace Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. Price, $3.00. 

Perhaps most of you who read about the books spoken 
of in these pages are living where you can see and hear 
talked about many of the new ones as they are publish- 
ed. It is not so often now a book of fairy tales that is 
given you on your birthday or at Christmas, as it was a 
_ few years ago, when you were younger. You always re- 
call with delight the times when you sat in mother’s lap 
and listened to the magic stories which held you spell- 
bound in a world of imagination. Perhaps you have 
told them again, sometimes, to the little brothers and sis- 
ters ; but here and there you do not quite remember the 
whole; so I am sure you will like to know there is a 
large and beautifully-bound book, edited by Mr. Horace 
Scudder, which is a collection of the best and the most 
famous of all these quaint old stories, together with 
many favorite ballads and nursery rhymes, mak- 
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ing a library in itself for the little folks. It 
has a colored frontipiece by Rosina Emmet, 
and a large number of fine illustrations scattered 
freely throughout its pages. Its clear, open type and 
fine quality of paper add greatly to its attractions. At 
the beginning, some of the best known of A!sop’s fables 
and others are followed by the old fairy tales of Cinder- 
ella, Red Riding Hood, and many more. Then we have 
a few pages of familiar verses by Jane Taylor, Mary How- 
itt, Emerson, Wordsworth, Howitt, and others; sto- 
ries from Hans Christian Andersen, and Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments; from the “Travels of Baron Munchav- 
sen,” and “A Voyage to Lilliput,” with the history of 
“Goody-Two Shoes,” the “Babes in the Wood,” and 
many more than our space will admit of naming. These 
are so distributed as to give both variety and beauty to 
the volume. Many mothers think there is not enough 
of the purely imaginary inthe child-reading of this 
generation. Others think the reverse. In cities and 
towns the imagination has small chance to live. Un- 
seen marvels are constantly replaced by those which 
are seen, and the city child leads an external life. The 
country child finds the quiet of his llfe grows heavy, 
and welcomes the stirring of his imagination. It 
arouses to greater activity the slow motion of his mind ; 
so, in the reading of both, it is important that it should 
have its place, and a child who is the owner of this 
book has all the old-time wonder-tales at once. 


HELP OR HINDER? 


M. P. W.S. 

This subject will best be illustrated by a truthful ac- 
count of Tommy Grey’s travels last summer, when he 
went East, to the seashore, with his mother. For several 
days before they started Tommy kept teasing his moth- 
er in this way: 

“Don’t you want the trunks brought down from the 
attic, mother? Aren’t you going to begin packing to- 
day? Ishould think youwould. Do pack some to-day. 
What satchel shall you take in the cars, mother? Shall 
you take a lunch? What shall you take for lunch? 
Shall you ride to the depot in the ’bus or a carriage?’ 
And so on, with twenty more questions, over and over 
all harmless enough, but tiring his mother when she had 
so many last things to think of and do. When at last 
the trunks were brought down, Mrs. Grey locked her 
door in desperation. The bed, every chair, the floor, 
were covered with clothes, books, all the innumerable 
things they must have to be gone the whole summer. It 
was one of the first hot summer days,and Mrs. Grey was 
very tired. She looked about her in despair. 

“T don’t know where to begin. I never can crowd 
half those things into those two trunks,” she thought. 

Here came a vigorous pounding on the door from 
Tommy, whom Mrs. Grey thought safely off at play. 

“Mother! mother! Let mein: Please let mein! I 
want to see you pack.” 

“Oh! Tommy,” groaned his mother, “ de go and play ; 
that’s a good boy. I can get on so much faster alone.” 
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“T don’t want to play,” in a whine; “I want to see 
you pack.” 


“Well,” sighed Mrs. Grey, “if you’ll promise not to ask 
me a single question, I’ll let you in.” 

Tommy promised everything, and was soon seated on 
a hassock, with his nose in the trunk, a good deal in his 
mother’s way. By a great effort he kept still five min- 
utes; then he forgot, and the questions burst forth. 

“Oh! what a pretty box! What’s in it, mother? Can’t 
I just look into it? What’s the name of that big book? 
May I take it just a minute? Did you get my ‘ Bodley’s 
on Wheels?’ Why don’t you put my shoes in first? I 
want to bring something.” And Tommy seized a pile 
of neatly-folded garments on the bed, and brought them 
to the trunk, dropping, unfolding and rumpling them. 

“Oh! Tommy! I’m not ready for those things yet. I 
believe you will drive me crazy! You said you would 
keep still if I let you in.” 

“Well, I only wanted to help you,” replied Tommy in 
an injured tone. 

At last trunks, baskets, bags were all packed, the 
great day had come, and Tommy and his mother were 
seated in the parlor, waiting for the carriage to take 
them to the cars. Atleast Mrs. Grey was. Tommy was 
far too excited to sit down. 

“T don’t believe the carriage is coming for us at all,” 
he worried. “Its half-past 9 now, and they ought to be 
here this minute.” 

“Do sit down and keep still, Tommy!” But Tommy 
was already out doors, looking up the street. In he 
rushed again. 

“They’re not even in sight yet, mother. _ I’m certain 
they’ve forgotten us. Shan’t I just run up to the livery 
stable and see about it, mother?” | 

“Oh! Tommy, you are getting so dirty. Take a picture- 
book andsit down. The time won’t seem so long if you 
are occupied.” 

Tommy sat down, but not to read. 

“ What shall you do if they forget us, mother? Shall 
you go on to-night’s train, or wait till to-morrow? Oh! 


do go to-night. You won’t wait till to-morrow, will you, 
mother?” 


But here the carriage arrived. It did not, however, 
go fast enough to suit Tommy’s impatience. 

“T know we're going to be left, mother; he drives so 
awful slow! Shan’tI tell him to drive faster, mother? 
We shall be too late for the train; I know we shall!” 

While Mrs. Grey was checking her baggage, Tommy 
ran in from the outer depot. 

“You'd better hurry up, mother. The parlor car is 
filling up like everything. I don’t believe we shall get 
any seats,” 

After all, there was plenty of time, as they sat fifteen 
minutes before the train started. 

Seeing that the car would probably be full, Mrs. Grey 
engaged a seat for Tommy, took out some new picture- 
books, showed him the curious new things and pretty 
scenery from the window, and tried in every way to 
make him comfortable and happy. But Tommy could 
not be easy in his luxurious chair. He ran back and 


forth, now for a drink, now to wash his hands, swayed |" 


_about by the rapid motion of the cars, so that he stepped 


on gentlemen’s feet, tumbled up against ladies, knocking 
their hats askew, and soon came to be regarded as a nui- 
pets by his fellow passengers, who called him “that 

Tommy said he wanted to go and sit on the coal-box at 
the end of the car, where he could drum his heels,which 
he accordingly did, to the annoyance of every one in the 
car. 

Feeling safe about him, Mrs. Grey composed herself 
to enjoy her. book, with almost the first sensation of 
peace and comfort since she left home. It seemed 
but a moment, when the colored porter appeared, lead- 
ing Tommy, who was hatless and crying. 

“Better look out for this boy, ma’am. He was out on 
the platform just now, and he’ll get killed, first he 
knows.” 

Tommy’s eyes were full of cinders, and the wind had 
blown his nice new straw hat far away over fields that 
were already left miles behind. A little boy who needed 
it had the good fortune to find it before the next rain- 
storm. The kind-hearted colored porter lent Tommy a 
spare cap of hisown. It was an old black silk cap, so 
much too large for Tommy that it hung down behind 
in a bag, giving him a disreputable look, like a wander- 
ing minstrel. ; 

When they changed cars Tommy didn’t want to carry 
the things he could, but the big packages that he 
couldn’t, and only after quite an argument would he 
yield to his mother’s wishes. When they left the cars 
for breakfast, at Syracuse, Tommy was'so fearful every- 
thing would be devoured before he could reach the 
dining-room, that he pushed and elbowed his way rude- 
ly through the crowd, trampling on feet, leaving his 
mother far behind, and nearly knocking over one feeble 
old lady. And yet there proved to be time enough and 
breakfast enough for everybody, and the quiet, well- . 
bred people, who had too much self-respect to push and 
jam, fared quite as well as the human pigs, of whom 
Tommy was by no means the only specimen on board 
the train that morning. Toward night Tommy grew 
very sick, perhaps from gorging breakfast so hastily 
and his frequent nibblings at the mixed contents of the. 
lunch basket. He felt wretchedly himself, and was a 


great anxiety and care to his mother. When at last 
they reached their journey’s end and landed at the Surf 
House, where all the guest’, much dressed, had gathered 
on the piazza to inspect the new arrivals, as Mrs. 
Grey, worn out much more by Tommy than the journey, 
mounted the steps, leading by the hand ‘tat sick, sor- 
ry-looking young hopeful in his baggy cap, perhaps it is 
no wonder she inwardly resolved that the next time she 
left home for rest and recreation, Aunt Sophy should be 
invited to come and care for the house and Tommy. 


THE BOBOLINKS. 


When Nature had made all her birds, 
And had no eares to think on, 

She gave a rippling laugh—and out 
There flew a Bobolinkon. 


She laughed again,—out flew a mate. 
A breeze of Eden bore them 

Across the fields of Paradise, 
he sunrise reddening o’er them. 


Incarnate sport and holiday, 
They flew and sang forever ; % 

Their souls through June were all in tune, 
Their wings were weary never.—C. P. Cranch. 
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“ Unity’? Sunday School Lessons—Series XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


(The younger children may pass over the parts marked *) 


LESSON III. 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


I. HOW SHALL WE FIND THE LAD? 


The story to which we have just referred has it that Joseph and Mary 
were three days finding their boy, the time he was left behind in Jerusa- 
lem. It is likely to take us much longer to find him, and, as the boy has 
been lost such a very great while, we shall not be able to identify him so 
positively as they did. But, if we do get sight of him, let us not upbraid 
him for getting lost, for no doubt he has been ‘‘ about his Father’s busi- 
ness.” In setting out on this search we have two things to guide us. 
First, we know what sort of a man Jesus was. Can we not from the man 
judge something of the boy? Not always in every particular, to be sure. 
Dull boys have made bright men; bad boys have make good. men; but | 
when this has happened it has usually been after many years. How old 
was Jesus when he died? A young man, yousee. In the young man we 
can hardly be mistaken as to what the boy was. Do you not suppose 
that the preacher who was so wise at thirty must have been doing some 
good thinking at twelve? Do you think it likely that he spent his time 
stoning birds, breaking up their nests, robbing the neighbors’ orchards, 
plaguing his little sisters, or loitering with loafers around the street-cor- 
ners? Judging simply trom what we know of the man, what kind ofa 
boy must we imagine him to have been? Wecan hardly avoid suppos- 
ing that he was an open-minded youth, of kindly disposition and good 


conscience. 
*II, HIS SURROUNDINGS. 


An earnest, sympathetic, thoughtful boy was Jesus; that is our first 
guide. The other is the sort of world in which he was brought up. For 
that kind of boy is always influenced by the spirit of the age,—that is to 
say, by the living thought of the time, the hopes and purposes of the best 
people. He is affected by public events of which he is the witness, and 
by the aspect of nature about him. 


#1II, THE SCENERY OF GALILEE. 


We note, first, the least decisive of these influences. Do you think the 
face of a country has to do with the character of the people? that grand 
scenery produces grand men? that we are to look to the Adirondacks 
and the slopes of the Rocky Mountains for our future leaders? We may 
not say as much as that, and still see that some persons are very much 
affected by the glorious aspects which Nature here and there puts on. 
What spots do you recall as the most impressive that you have ever 
seen? Why do people who can afford it go every summer to the moun- 
tains, or the lakes, or the sea-shore? There are various reasons, but 
some go for the mental effect of the scenery, to be up-lifted and inspired 
by it. Receptivesouls are always subject to influences that do not touch 
other people, and we may be sure the beauty of the lakes and mountains 
of Galilee had something to do in shaping the mind and heart of Jesus. 
It is still a charming region, as travelers say, and, in the old time, when 
every tillable acre was cultivated, must have been much more beautiful. 


IV. SOCIETY AND RELIGION IN GALILEE. 


Turn to amap of the Palestine of the Christian era, and mark thesitu- 

ation of Galilee. See how it is separated from Judea by the region of 
Samaria. Observe that Jerusalem is in Judea, withits temple and priests 
and rigorous Jewish customs. Samaria lying between made Galilee prac- 
tically a long way from Jerusalem. Why? (John IV: 9.) Over beyond 
Samaria the Galileans were in good degree delivered from priestly rule. 
They neglected many of the ceremonies, and were not considered ortho- 
dox by their brethren in the south. (John I: 46.) In the estimation of 
a strict Jew of those days.about the worst thing one of their race could 
do was to mingle with people of other races. And this was the fault of 
the Galileans. In their country a great many foreigners had settled, at- 
_tracted by its beauty and its wealth. Caravans were constantly passing 
through it, carrying the richest trade of the world. People of every na- 
tion and of every religion were seen there,—wide-awake, enterprising 
people, with ideas in their heads as well as money in their pockets. In 
the course of time the Jewish inhabitants had come to be strongly influ- 
enced by these surroundings. Their very language had been modified, 
and the Galilean was known by a foreign accent. (Matt, XX VI: 73.) It 
was a regionin which Jew and Gentile were rubbed together, with the 
effect of taking the corners off of both. Broad, liberal views were cur- 
rent, and it was the place of all places for the prophet to rise who should 
be able tospeak to every nation and tribe and tongue and people. 


LESSON IV. 


THE YOUTH OF JESUS, (Cont1nvED.) 
I, THE THRIFT OF GALILEE. 


Let it be observed that this rich and beautiful country was the home of 
a numerous people in those days. It was of less than twice the size of 
Cook county (Ill.,) and yet is said to have contained two hundred and 
forty towns and cities. The hills and valleys literally swarmed with 
people. Though under the Roman dominion, the inhabitants were brave 


and warlike enough to command the respect of their masters. They - 


were industrious and intelligent too, knew what was going on in the 
world. Even the poorer classes were mostly comfortable; their wants 
were few and easily met. Were the parents of Jesus rich or poor? What 
was his father’s trade? Jesus, when he was old enough to help, no doubt 
put his hand to the same labor. Tradition has,it that they had a shop 
where they made ploughs and ox-bows. 


#II. WORKING AND THINKING. 


With strength to labor came strength for reflection. Carpenters and 
shoemakers have done a great deal of thinking, The work that Jesus 
had to do was simple and left his mind free to range on fields in which 
ploughs and ox-bows play no part. He must have been troubled to rec- 
oncile the claims of the strict Jews_that they alone were God’s people 
with facts of which he had been the witness. From his babyhood he had 
been playing daily with the children of foreigners, and had found them 
very like Jewish children. He knew many excellent people who were 
not Jews. He knew many Jews who seemed none the worse for holding 
lightly to the ritual of their church. These things led him to wonder if 
there might not be found a broader Church that would include all good 
people and take in everybody’s children. Why shonld a good man turn 
his back upon other good men for not being born of the same race with 
him? Perhaps the denomination was not of so very much matter after 
all. 

*IIT. THE MISSION OF THE JEW. 


But if the Jew had a better religion than other men, the thing for him 
to do was to give it to them. This is what the wisest and best Jews had 
long been thinking, and Jesus was so circumstanced that the idea must 
have come home to him. But how could the Jew commend his religion 
to the rest ofmankind? Manifestly by makingit, first of all, the practice 
of goodness. If the Jewish religion could be simplified and made pure, 
the world would embrace it. This was the needed work, and the boy, as 
he drove his plane or plied his adz, thought of a higher task that he 
would like to accomplish. 


Iv. HOW TO REVIVE THE CHURCH. 


Others had thought to do this thing, but it was a tradition in Israel that 
the church could be revived only by rebuilding the kingdom. The na- 
tion must first be made independent, then its falth could be reformed. 
Consequently the standard of the prophet was the standard of revolt. 
The man of God must first be a leader of armies and cast out the foreign- 
er. The people looked for a prince to come, a veritable son of David, 
mighty with the sword, to restore the ancient glories of the kingdom. 


V. AGALILEAN REVOLT. 


Jesus in his boyhood was witness of one of these efforts to redeem 
Israel with the sword. Judas the Galilean gathered a little army and 
proclaimed a ‘holy war” against Rome. Tribute to Ceesar, he declared, 
was treason to Jehovah. Some thought they saw in this the dawn of 
better days, the return of the scepter to Israel. High hopes went throb- 
bing through many hearts that the hour of deliverance was at hand, 
Jesus felt them with the rest, for he, too, was a patriot, only too young to 
join the band of warriors. He could but watch their doings, and hope 
and pray for their success. Butin the first onset of the foe Judas was 
patent and for another generation the vision of the kingdom was put 
off. 

VI. ANOTHER “ KINGDOM.” i 


What must have been the thoughts of Jesus as he saw ‘the victorious 


legions marching into his native village, Judas and his followers killed © 


or scattered in the mountains? And what must he have thought when 
he learned that rebellion had been tried a hundred times and always 
came to the same end? He was led to ask himself whether, after all, 


thesword was the thing with which to redeem Israel. Was not the — 


“ Kingdom of God” something to be had without the Jewish kingdom ? 
Might not the Messiah be a preacher of righteousness, with no blood 
on his hands, no claims of royalty, no thought of national independence? 
Could not the foundation be laid of a kingdom of righteousness inside of 
men and not outside, in which God indeed should be king; a Church dis- 
tinct from the State, into which all good souls of all nations could be 
brought? Was not this the true kingdom to be prayed for, this the re- 
demption the Jew might bring, not to Israel alone, but to mankind? If 
80, it was time to lay aside, and forever, all measures of violence. 
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